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OLD EDWARDS. 


HARLEY set out on foot, having | 
rst put a spare shirt in his pocket, and 
riven directions for the forwarding of | 
his portmanteau. ‘This was a method | 
of travelling which he was accustomed | 
otake ; it saved the trouble of provi-. 
sion for any animal but himself, and 
eft him at liberty to choose his quar- | 
ers, either at an inn, or at the first cot- | 
age in which he saw a face he liked: | 
nay, when he was not peculiarly attract- | 
ed by the reasonable creation, he would 
sometimes consort with a species of in- 
ferior rank, and lay himself down to 
sleep, by the side of a rock, or on the 
banks of a rivulet. He did few things 
without a motive, but his motives were 
rather eccentric; and the useful and 
expedient were terms which he held to | 
be very indefinite, and which, there- 
fore, he did not always apply to the 
sense in which they are commonly un- 
derstood. . 

The sun was now on his decline, and 
the evening remarkably serene, when 
he entered a hollow part of the road, 
which winded between the banks, and 
seamed the sward in different lines, as 
the choice of travellers had directed 
them to tread it. It seemed to be lit- 
tle frequented now, for some of those 
had partly recovered their former ver- 
dure. ‘T'he scene was such, as induced 
Harley to stand and enjoy it; when 
turning round, his notice was attracted 
by an object, which the fixture of his 
eyes upon the spot he walked, bad be- 
fore prevented him from observing.— 
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DEVOTED TO THE INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT OF YOUTH. 
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| An old maa, who from his dress seem- 


ed to be a soldier, lay fast asleep on the 
ground; a knapsack rested upon a stone 
at his right hand, while his staff and 
brass-hilted sword were crossed at his 
left. Harley looked on him with the 
most earnest attention. He was one of 


| those figures which Salvator would have 


drawn ; nor was the surrounding sce- 
nery unlike the wildness of that paint- 
er’s oack grounds. The banks on each 
side were covered with fantastic shrub 
wood, and at a little distance, on the 
top of one them, stood a finger-post, to 
mark the direction of two roads which 
diverged from the point where it .was 
laced. A rock, with some dangling 
wild flowers, jutted out above where the 
soldier lay; on which grew the stump 
of a large tree, white with age, and a 
single twisted branch shaded his face ag 
he slept. His face had the marks of 
manly comliness impaired by time ; his 
forehead was not altogether bald, but 
its hairs might have been numbered, 
while a few white locks behind crossed. 
the brown of his neck with a contrast, 
to a mind like Harley’s, the most ve- 
nerable. ‘Thou art old,” said he to 
himself; “ but age has not brought thee 
rest for its infirmities: I fear those sil- 
ver hairs have not found shelter from 
thy country, though that neck has been 
bronzed in its service. The stranger 
waked ; he looked at Harley with the 
appearance of some confusion: it was 
a pain the latter knew too well to think 
of causing in another; he turned and 
went on. ‘The old man re-adjusted his 
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knapsack, and followed in one of the 
tracks on the opposite side of the road. 
When Harley heard the tread of his 
feet behind him, he could not help 
stealing back a glance at his fellow 
traveller. He seemed to bend under 
the weight of his knapsack ;- he halted 
on his walk, and one of his arms was 
supported by a sling, and lay motion- 
less across his breast. He had that 
steady look of sorrow, which indicates 
that its owner has gazed upon his gricfs 
until he has forgotten to lament them ; 
yet not without those streaks of com- 
placency, which a good mind will some- 
times throw into the countenance, 
through all the incumbent load of its 
depression. 

He had now adyanced nedrer to Har- 
ley, and, with an uncertain sort of voice, 
begged to know, what it was o’clock ; 
“ ] tear,” said he, “ sleep has beguiled 
me of my time, and I shall hardly have 
light enough left to carry me to the end 
of my journey.” “ Father,” said Harley, 
who by this time found the romantic en- 
thusiasm rising within him, “ how far do | 
you mean to go!” * But a little way, sir,” | 
returned the other; “ and indeed it is 
but a little way I can manage now ; tis 
just four miles from the heig ght to the 
village, thither I am going.” 


may make the road shorter to anak O- 
ther. You seem to have served your 
country, sir, to have 
too; tis a character I have the highest | 
estimation for.—lI would not be imper- 


tinently inquisitive, but there is that in | 


your appearance which excites my cu- 
riosity to know something more of you: 
in the mean time, suffer me to carry 


>| 


“7 am/ 
going there too,” said Harley; “ we | 


seryed it hardly | 
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“ Far from it,’ answered Harley, ‘ 
should tread the lighter; it w ould | 
the most honourable badge I «, 
wore.” 

( To be cantinued. J 


MARSHAL TURENNE. 


It is well known of marshal Paren 
that his heroism was only equal: 


his solid and manly piety, eqitally p 


! 


mote from the superstitions of his oy 
age, and from the indifference of oy 
In a court of gallantry, and in ting 
when the point of honour was presen 
ed in full extravagance, the Marshj 
|was never known either to fight 
duel, or be engaged in an intrigy 
‘ne grace, the dignity, with which } 
once released himself from an embz. 
rassment of this nature, will at once give 
an idea of what he was, and be a suf. 
cient answer to the favourite questin 
of the defenders of duelling ; “ howis 
a challenge to be refused?” <A youy 
officer of noble family, and in despite 
‘what may be thought from the follov. 
ing, of real worth, imagined himself 
have received an insult from the Mw 
shal, and demanded satisfaction in th 
usual forms. ‘The Marshal made w 
‘reply to his challenge; the officer 1: 
peated it several times, but the Marsh 
still retained the same silence. _ Irritat 
ed at the apparent contempt, the officer 
‘resolved to compel him upon thelr 
walks, and at length meeting him in th 
public street, accompanied by two © 
ther general officers, he hurried towards 
him, and to the astonishment and even 
terror of all who saw him, spit in the 
Marshal’s facee ‘The company of the 
Marshal started back in amazement; 








that knapsack.” ‘he old man gazed | 
upon him ; a tear stood in his eye !—' 
* Young gentleman,” said he, “ you are | 
too good. May Heaven bless you for 
an old man’s sake, who has nothing but 
his blessing to give! but my knapsack |/t 
is so familiar to my shoulders, that I! 
should walk the worse for wanting it; 





and it would be troublesome to you, | 


who have not been used to its weight.” | 


x 


the Marshal, his countenance glowing 
from a sense of the-indignity, seize 
the hilt of his sword, and had already 
half unsheathed it, when, to the astonish- 
ment of the spectators, he suddenly re- 
turned it into the scabbard, and taking 
his handkerchief trom his pocket, 
“ Young man,” said he, “ could I wipe 
tet from my conscience with as 
much ease ag can your spi from 
vuch #@% can your spittle r 
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y face, L would take your life on the | 
‘st, Go, sir.” Saying this, the Mar- 
hal retired in all the majesty of trium- 
hant virtuee ‘The young officer was 
, much struck, that he did not rest 
ntil he had obtained his pardon of the ' 
farshal. ‘Turenne afterwards became 
pis patron; and under such a preceptor, 
e became the rival of his fame. 


——— + 
THE FOND LOVER. 
Nothing is so prejudicial to a man in 
ourtship, as his being too fond a lover ; 
or he who behaves with graceful ease, 
s cay, facetious, and agreeable in the 
ompany of other women, appears dull 
and study to her he loves. ‘There is 
mi awe hangs upon him, and deadens 
is spirits ; his air and manner is con- 
fused; he would speak, but he says 
hothing ; his words faulter on his 
ongue ; he is a mere thermometer to 
his mistress ; his spirits rise and fall 
just 2s she smiles or frowns. He is an 
insipid creature, and therefore unfit to 
banish spleen ; so that she flies to the 
gay, thoughtless coxcomb for relief; 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 















Mya Who wanting sense to be the Fool of 
thf love, appears to her by far the cleverer | 
> no fee tellow. | 
* es a + 6 

shal i AMUSEMENT. 

tat: Relaxation of mind is as necessary to 
icer fe preserve its strength and restore activi- 
ie Me ty, as repose is for the body after cor- 
the = poral exertion ; but, amusements should 
of only be indulged as a medicinal relief 
rds F to the mind, not considered as the prin- 
en cipal, or indeed a leading object of 
he BH pursuit. By a temperate enjoyment 
he BY ot pleasure, the energies of the hu- 
t;—} Man mind are quickened, and its ori- 
if ginal tone restored; but by  unre- 
strained indulgence they are sobn en- 
lyf feebled and destroyed. Idleness and 
I pleasure are two most insidious and fa- 
> F) tal enemies to mental improvements,} : 
g and true dignity of character. ‘They 
» [2 invariably induce such a degree of fri-| 
- volity and insipidity, as will ever render 
; their votaries the scorn and contempt 
1 of the wise, the virtuous and the good. 
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RISIBLES....JVo- 1. 
“* Hence loathed Melancholy.” Milton. 


Among the many scraps of literature, I read 
when young; none interested me more, than 
the account of Democritus and Heraclitus, two 
philosophers, the former of whom laughed, and 
the latter wept at the foibles and follies of 
mankind. It was not long before I gave the 
preference to the doctrine of Democritus, as 
being, if not the most sacred, at least the most 
pleasant. Pursuing, therefore, my favourite 
system, I entertain the hope, common to all 
philosophers ; of making no few proselytes to my 
opinion, by communicating my researches to 
mankind through the medium of this paper ; as 
in the course of my rambles, I sometimes meet 
with circumstances, so irresistibly ludicrous, as 
would move, even the jaws of a Confucius. In- 
deed, I endeavour to extract amusement from 
almost every circumstance in life ; and scarce 
a square do I walk, but I meet with something 
to atlord myself and my friends a laugh. 

I remember reading a translation of an Egyp- 
tian poet, by a learned friend of mine, and with 
whose lucubrations, I may sometimes condescend 
to amuse the /earned world.—In the 125th para- 
graph of the 39th chapter, is this passage.—— 
** Alas! how many victims has grief sent to an 
untimely grave! Al! how oft has a pretty 
copper-coloured complexion become pale and 
christian-like by mere melancholy.” What, my 
friends, do you imagine is the occasion of the 
decrepitude of the aged in Cairo? What but 
sufiering their tempers to be soured by petty 
disappointments, which if properly managed, 
(viz. by laughing at them) would add no few 
years to their lives.” In my next I hope to es- 
tablish this doctrine more completely ; not by 
fire and sword, but by the mere force of the 
risible muscles. Hierocles. 


—- em + fe 


An advertisement in the Dublin papers, sets 
forth that a Coffin warehouse was lately opened in 
that city, the proprietor ef which assures the 
public, that any gentleman who has occasion 
for one, may depend upon being treated with 
the utmost Aonour and gentility. | 


a ee 


A person who had by his extravagance, rup 
himself over head and ears in debt, and who 
seemed very little concerned about it; was 
told by a friend, that he wondered how he 
could sleep quietly in his bed, whilst he was 
so much in debt. ‘* For my part,” returned 
the other, “I sleep very well; but I wonder 
how my creditors can.” 


"8 ¢ ae 


A young author was reading a tragedy to 
Mons. Piron, who soon discovered, that he was 
a great plagiarist. The poet observing him 
pull off his bat very often at the end of a line, 
asked him the reason. ‘*I cannot pass a very 
old acgttaintance,” replied he, “ without that 
that civility.” 
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TO MY NEW COAT. 


To thee, these verses I devote, 
My fair, my fashionable coat ; 
Silent too long, at length I pay 
The tribute of a grateful lay. 
What mind devis’d a form like thine ? 
Whose hand achiev’d the bold design ? 
Doubtless some sage, by magic rules, 
Assum’d the taylor’s shape and tools ; 
Combin’d thy parts with mystic twich, 
And mutter’d charms at every sticth ; 
For, since my well clad limbs disclaim 
Thy predecessor’s time worn frame. 
(Coarse tegment! marr’d by many a fracture ; 
Of vile, ignoble manufacture, ) 
No more to shun th’ insulting day, 
Through lanes obscure J pick my way ; 
No more direct my hurried sallies, 
Through labyrinths of muddy alleys, 
But bold to face th’ enquiring stare, 
Saunter along the splendid square ; 
And should my far observant eye, 
Some friend of former days descry, 
Who now assumes a nobler name, 
The protege’ of wealth and fame. 
No fears my fault’ring lips enchain ; 
My cheeks no guilty blushes stain ; 
With free salute we join, review 
Past scenes, and former ties renew. 
When ev’ning’s sullen shades confuse, 
Envious, thy gay and varied hues, 
I seek the seats of fashion, bright 
With copious artificial light. 
Pleas’d I regard the smiling brow, 
Th’ extended hand, the obsequious bow, 
Proud and elate my heart beats high, 
Keen fires illume my sparkling eye ; 
My limbs enlarg’d, new vigour share, 
I move untir’d, and tread in air ; 
From all my former self estrang'd, 
ie, naa language, features, chang’d. 


ee ee 


TO JULIA. 


When rob’d in light the rising sun 
O’er Persia’s realm his influence sheds, 
Whole nations instantaneous run, 
And prostrate bow their joyful heads. 
So when, of every charm possest, 
Thy presence gladden’d yon fair shore, 
Hope, fear, and love alternate press’d ; 
Who could behold, and not adore ? 
Ah, Julia! tf compar’d with mine, 
How happy is the Persian’s lot ; 
Soon as the morning sun shall shine, 
His ew’ning sorrows are forgot. 
But when to future scenes of woe, 
’ My roving thoughts with fear explore, 
And paint thee vanish’d from my view, 
To see that angel face no more; 


Then anxious doubts fresh pains impart 

Time hastes away with rapid flight ; 
And nought is left my care worn heart 
| But black despair and endless night. 
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CHILDHOOD, 


Childhood, I love to mark thy cherub smile 
Thy spring elastic, and thy busy pace, 
Anxious che painted insect to beguile, 
With fear, hope, transport, pictured in th 
face. ’ 
And if thou see’st a parent’s sorrowing eye 
Lisping will ask to kiss away the pain, 
Let fall a trick’ling tear, thou know’st not why 
Then hie thee joyous to thy sports again 7 
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TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


Oft have I heard thee, near the winding stream, 
Pour the impassion’d tones of genius wild, 
When Love or Friendship warm thy glowing 
theme, 
I call’d thee quick eyed Fancy’s favourit 
child. 
Ah! now no more thy sweetly soothing: strain 
Roll through the dark groves, or the wisp. 
ring reeds ; 
Thy genial spirit fled, my heart complains, 
| Thy classic genius pure, no more my wild 
lay leads. 
You taught my infant numbers to pourtray 
The passion’s force and Nature’s vernd 
scene ; 
You mark’d the straggling muse’s devious way, 
And threw on vagrant strains, strong judg. 
ment’s eye serene : 
Lost to thy friendly care, the sorrowing muse 
Forlorn, without a guide, her heediess wi 
pursues. 
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VAUXHALL. 
Ye beaux and ye wits, 
Ye lawyers and cits, 
Attentive to pleasure’s gay call, . 
Come revel away, 
For this is the day, 
She cries, hark away to Vauxhall. 


There music you'll find, 
To enliven the mind. 
4 That never your fancy will pall, 
Then .lads come away, 
And lasses be gay, 
Hark ! pleasure invites to Vauxhall. 
ee ee 
His last great deb: is paid— 
Poor Tom’s no more ! 
«‘ Last debt! Tom never paid 
A debt before.” 
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